ROMANCE, COMEDY, SATIRE

should follow the advice of their elders who had let the
world fall into chaos. Laughter and liquor and love were more
tempting than that hollow wisdom, and might be more solid.
This Side of Paradise came to no conclusion and ended in
weariness and smoke. But it was a document of a whirling
time, a beguiling entertainment. The narrative may rise
suddenly to delightful verse or glittering comic dialogue. It
shifts from passion to farce, from satire to beauty, from im-
pudent knowingness to pathetic young humility. The bright
barbarians break the patterns which once might have gov-
erned them. And as they play among the ruins of the old they
reason randomly about the new, laughing. Fitzgerald set a
whole fashion for what was called the Younger Generation,
in his stories Flappers and Philosophers (1920), The Beautiful
and Damned (1921), Tales of the Jazz Age (1922). And
though he so gave himself to the fashion that he passed with
it, he wrote in The Great Gatsby (1925) a short realistic
novel about a romantic bootlegger that remains one of the
brilliant books of a brilliant decade.

The novels of Elinor Wylie (1885-1928), better known for
her poems, are unsurpassed in modern literature for precise
elegance and amused formality of language, structure, and
ideas. Descended from New England stock, brought up in
Philadelphia and Washington, at home in London and Paris,
she had already much experience and even more reading when
she wrote Jennifer Lorn (1923), which she called "a sedate
extravaganza/' She laid the action in the eighteenth century
not only because she knew that age so well but also because
its familiar combination of stiff manners and flexible intellect
was delightful to her own temper. With bright, amazing erudi-
tion she took her heroine and her husband Gerald Poynyard
through England and France, around Good Hope, to India
and Persia. Exquisitely picturesque, the book is exquisitely
graceful and witty. Gerald, the conquering, opinionated Anglo-
Saxon male, is the chief object of the satire, which leaves out
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